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of language would train Navaho children to note details and pro-
portions of men so that they would draw them more accurately when
asked to do so, still it seems likely that the habit of detailed observa-
tion thus engrained would give them an advantage which the more
generalized speech habits of white children fail to provide. It is not
that white children cannot observe just as accurately, but simply that
they are less in the habit of doing so from the requirements of their
speech than are Navaho children. Another cultural influence which
may give the Navaho an advantage is the traditional way of learning
new tasks: Navaho children watch and practice; they do not read the
method in a book nor acquire the needed information verbally. This,
too, would make it likely that they would have paid attention to
items which white children might disregard.
In conclusion, it appears that neither of the tests employed gives
a final and convincing evaluation of "intelligence" in all cases. In
the case of the Arthur Test, children who have not been to school
are penalized for their lack of experience, and in the case of the
Goodenough so many Navahos do average or better work that they
must have some advantage. In spite of these facts, and with these
imperfect methods, Navaho children still show as a group nearly the
same range and distribution of intelligence as was found in the group
of white children on whom the Arthur Test was standardized.
In this connection it is interesting to note that most of the five
groups of Indian children tested show consistently higher scores on
the Goodenough Test than on the Arthur. (See Table 6.) The table
also shows that Indian children who had regular school experience
were at no disadvantage on the Arthur Test, as compared with the
white children. Indeed, the Hopi averages were considerably above
those of the white children.
HOW HEALTHY ARE NAVAHO CHILDREN?
WHILE it is debatable whether health is an item in the usual concept
of "personality," few people would argue against the fact that health
plays an important part in the way a child develops. If he is strong
and well, his family will have certain expectations of him that they
will not entertain for a sickly child whom they will "baby" and give
more attention and indulgence than their other children. More-
over, a child who has frequent bouts of illness and suffers restric-
tions in activity because of them will have less self-confidence, for